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“There are a thousand proofs that the old masters . . . executed their frescoes 


from cartoons and their little easel pictures from more or less finished drawings.” 
Ingres. 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION. 


W preparing the book on Indian Drawings, issued to members of Rajput Drawings. 


the India Society in 1910, I remarked that the subject was not at all 

exhausted, and also that too much allowance had perhaps been made 

for foreign elements. The majority of drawings reproduced were 
Mughal, and Mughal and Rajput works were not sharply differentiated. Since 
then I have had further opportunity of study in India, and many thousands of 
Indian drawings and pictures, in the course of collecting and studying other col- 
lections, have been in my hands. Theresult has been to show how largeis the mass 
of material still existing in India, and to establish the relative importance of the in- 
digenous schools in Rajputanaand the Panjab Himalayas. Aslam preparinga 
separate work on Rajput painting, it is unnecessary to give herea detailed account 
of its styles andsubject matter.* Theterm covers the traditional Indian (Hinda) 
styles of (1) Rajputana or Rajasthan (especially Jaipur) and (2) the Panjab Hima- 
layas (Jammu, Chamba, Painch,Gahrwal, etc.,but especially Kangra). Thesetwo 
groups represent distinct phases of one style. The majority of existing works 
are of seventeenth, eighteenth and even early nineteenth century date. The 
style, whetherin Rajasthan or in the Himalayas, isasunlikecontemporary Persian 
as well could be. It is rather less unlike Indian Mughal work, because, just as 
Hindi architecture is the basis of Mughal, so Rajput painting is a large factor in 
Mughal painting ; but even here the difference of temper is profound, and the 
differences of style are only a little less conspicious. It is difficult to understand 
how the Rajput painters can have been so long overlooked; perhaps one of the 
chief reasons has been the absence of any adequate examples in European collec- 
tions. Thisdeficiency,atany rate, compels me to rely almost exclusively upon my 
own collection* in choosing drawings for reproduction in the present volume, 
which, chiefly Rajput in its contents, isintended ascomplementary as well as sup- 
plementary to the first series. 
Indian drawings now sometimes appear for sale in India ; the reason for this is 
that the descendants of hereditary artists, now nolonger receiving state or private 


+-It may be objected that Rajput paintings are Hinda, and the latter term preferred. 
But not all Hinda painting is Rajput. The term Rajput excludes from consideration the 
Karnatic, Sinhalese, Orissan or other schools, without in any way implying that all these 
dialects of Indian painting may not equally dertve from the old national school of mural 
art. 

* For a fuller summary, with reproductions of pictures, see the Burlington Magazine, 
March, 1912. 

* 4/1 illustrations in the present volume are from drawings or stencils in my own collec- 
tion, unless otherwise stated, 1.e., with exception of Plate X XI. 
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Rajput Drawings. 


Methods. 


patronage, have been driven to adopt other means of livelihood, and have parted, 
though unwillingly, with their collections of old sketches. Thus, all those illus- 
trated from Jaipur in the present volume were obtained together, and probably 
represent the working-collectionsofonly one ortwofamilies. Another interest- 
ing group of drawings, with a number of finished pictures was obtained from a 
descendant of Mola Ram (b. 1760 A.D.d. 1833 A.D.) of Gahrwal, whose ances- 
tors, originally of Rajputana, had worked at Delhi. These drawings included a 
good number of typical Mughal works, chiefly portraits (of which PI. XX, 2, is an 
example) and a larger number oftypical Pahari drawingsand pictures of Shaivite 
and lyrical subjects (mdykds, etc.) The elephant (Pl. XXIV) from this collection 
should perhaps be classed rather as Mughal than Rajput, as it belongs to the class 
of portraits of tame animals, and the drawing is carefully shaded. Theremaining 
Pahari drawings in my collection, and here reproduced, form another group (in- 
cluding INDIAN DRAWINGS, First Series, Pls. XII, XIII, XX VI and here 
Pls. VI-X VII) obtained at various times from two or three sources in Amritsar 
and Lahore. The two Mughal drawings reproduced on Pls. XXV, XXVI were 
obtained in Agra. 

The following summary of the methods employed by Rajput draughtsmen is based 
upon the study of a large number of examples, in every stage of completeness and 
incompleteness. It is most desirable that it should be supplemented by observa- 
tion of artists still working on traditional lines, and by chemical examinations of 
pigments and media. 

With rare exceptions of Jaipur drawings apparently in charcoal (e.g. Plate IIT), the 
whole work is donewithabrush. Pencilsand india-rubber were alike unknown. 
The quotation next to the first page of the present work summarises the methods 
ofwork. The making ofnew pictures, including portraits, and the copying of old 
ones went on sideby side. Inthecase of a new work the artist make a first sketch, 
usually in red, but more often sepia or black in the case of Jaipur portraits.* He 
then covered this with washes of white, not so thick as to completely obscure the 
underlying outlines. Overthis he drew amore finished outline, exactly following 
the original insome parts, and very freely altering and correcting other parts. Mis- 
takes in either stage are easily corrected with washes of white, upon which fresh 
outlinescanbetraced. The majority of Paharidrawings (for example those of the 


++ One of these is reproduced in the Burlington Magazine, March, 1912. 
* In a few examples, both large and small, from “faipur, a charcoal pencil seems to have 
been used for the first sketch. ee 
+I have seen only one finished (Pahari) picture in which the colour ts applied directly to 
the paper, omitting the stage of white priming and second outline. This ts, think, amore 
provincial, or as we should say now colloquially, more ‘jungly’ style, and in such works 
gold is altogether omitted. ; : 
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Nala-Damayanti series, Pls. VI-X, also Pls. XI-X VII) are in this state. Here of Methods. 
course, the original surface of the paper is quite hidden. In other cases we have 
only the first outline, or in the case of copies, the first outline over the pouncing, 
upon the original, and often very rough, surface of the paper (for example, most 
of the Rajput portraits, Pls. XVIII-XX). 

The next process after the careful second outlineis finished, is to colour and finish 
the background, sky, trees, grass, etc., leaving the figures of men, animals, etc. as 
they are; in doing this the outlines of the figures are generally partly obscured 
by washes of colour overlapping from the background (as well shown on PI. XV), 
for the artist is never afraid that he may not redraw as well as before. The figures 
are next coloured, and finally delicately outlined for the last time. 

Another method, after the first sketch has been made, isto makea tracing on thin 
paper, then to paste this down on several layers of thicker paper, making a card- 
board, and proceed as before : or, ifthe original sketch isnot important, the outlines 
to be preserved are carefully pricked witha very fine needle, and the picture trans- 
ferred by pouncing dust of charcoal throughtheholes. Thelatter method is used 
both for smalland large work, but especially in the case of the large Jaipur cartoons. 
Artists appear generally to have retained their original sketches, or at least copies 
or notes of their finished works. The copies are often, perhaps usually, tracings 
on thin paper or on gold-beaters skin. Suchtracings are often pricked for pounc- 
ing, and become the source of innumerable other copies, made by or for pupils 
and handed down in pupillary succession. Sometimes of course, the artist was 
asked to repeat the work already done for another patron. Incases whereseveral 
copies were thus required, the most general method was that of pouncing. The 
pounced outlines were gone over in red, then covered with white and redrawn 
in sepia as first described. The second outlinesodoneisvery free, often materially 
modifying the original, so that literal copies are hardly ever found, and it is not 
always possible to distinguish between a copy and an original drawing. Copies 
may be better or worse than originals; on the whole they degenerate, the further 
they are removed from the original. 

The paper on which Indian drawings and pictures are executed is of verydiverse Paper. 
qualities, from very rough and coarse to the thinnest and finest. Good papers are 
still made in Kashmir, Jaipur, and elsewhere. The industry was probably intro- 
duced into Indianot earlier thanthetenthcentury A.D. Gold beaters’ skin is also 
manufactured locally,+- sometimes in very large sheets, on which Mughal archi- 
tecturaldrawings arepreserved. It isfairly commonly used for small Jaipur trac- 
ings, but never in the mountains. 


‘Preparation described by Baden-Powell, Manufactures and Arts of the Panjab, 
HY, 173. 
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Colour Names. 


L; nscriptions. 


Very often, the names of the colours to be used are jotted down on the sketches 
and tracings preserved by artists. Fromanumber ofsuch annotated Pahari draw- 
ings I have transcribed the following : 

Suped, suped, supeda (white); sauj, sof, soja, savaf, saj, sej, seja (green); nil, nila 
(blue); asmani, asemeni(sky-blue) ; /ajvard (ultramarine) ; sosani (iris, lilac); gu/abi 
(rose); kirm, sindhar, sadhiiri, sangarpha, surakhi, lala, lal, surakhi (reds); naraji, 
naranji (orange); badami, badami (almond) ; khaki, khaki (drab); vasanti, vaseti, 
(yellow); uda (brown); suna (gold); chadi (moonlight, silver); rupd (silver) ; 
chhirkuya (spotted white): also si/u, soj silu; chehara, chihara, chera; jaraj1; harji; 
chehara oft mela; keherena ; valachhi chhirkw a; kirmadi sauri; horasadbha suna; etc. 
With many of these the word Aa/kd or ha/ka can be combined, meaning pale, light, 
as s0/ halka, light green. Various spellings often occur together on one drawing. 
Sometimes elaborate instructions are given for ornamental detailssuch as brocade 
cushions, borders, etc.; thus, fora cushion sund pate soj (gold with green leaves), 
another cushion duta vasanti dila surakh (yellow flower-sprays, red ?), for a border 
suneda buta surakhiya yadila bandi sandhuredi (gold with red flower-sprays ?, and 
scarlet lines), for a purdah chadi simi bandima surakhiya kane likheda phul sandhuri 
halka indi savaj pate savaj (silver ground, red framing-lines, with flowers drawn in 
light red, green stalks, green leaves). These instructions are not rare in Pahari 
drawings, but I have never seenthemonsketchesfrom Jaipur. In Mughal works 
they are rare ; I have noted the following and others on one in my collection: 
gulabi,sund, sufed,badam. These are written in Persian characters, while all those 
on Pahari drawings are in Nagari. In some Mughal drawings the colours are in- 
dicated by slight brush-touches of the actual colour required. 

These colour lists are perhaps a digression, and are not complete and exhaustive ; 
they may, however, be usefulto otherinvestigators. Weneedtoknoweverything 
possible about these Rajput schools especially, inasmuch as old and valuable tech- 
nical knowledge clearly survivesinthem. Thisappliesstill more tothe methods 
of execution than to the mere names of thecolours. I cannot toostrongly express 
the desirability of a full research into these methods before it becomes altogether 
too late. 

Not only do we find the names of colours sometimes recorded in Nagari charac- 
ters, on the Pahari sketches and tracings, and the names of persons represented in 
Jaipur portraits, but we also meet with, on Pahari drawings and finished pictures, 
inscriptions of Sanskrit or vernacular verses, which in themselves amount toa 
miniature literature. Rajput drawings and pictures with Sanskrit inscriptions 
are comparatively rare; much commoner are those—usually pictures of Krishna 
and illustrations of other lyrical motifs,—with Hindi or Dogri inscriptions, 
often badly written, full of old and dialectic forms, and difficult to read and 
understand. 
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The spirit of these quotations is that of the picturesthemselves. Such writtenex- Inscriptions. 
planations are almost superfluous, yet it will be often found that without them we 
should miss part of the idea which finds expression in the picture. For instance, 
the following goes with a sketch of a girlon a terrace, fondling a deer that has run 
up to her: 

Ko chhutyo thi jal parkit kurang akula’e \ 

Finhi tun strjh bhajyo chahe tyon urjatja’e \\ 

‘OQ bewildered deer ! who has escaped the trap of this world ? 

The more you would run warily, the more you are entangled.” 
The deer, which is perhaps hunted and seeks protection, is compared to the soul 
entangled in maya. 
The drawing by itself is tender and attractive ; butreading the text, we find in the 
picture amore poignantsignificance, just asin life we sometimes suddenly perceive 
a deeper intention in events which at first merely interested or pleased or displeased 
us. The verse I have quoted is typical of the spirit of Vaishnava poetry, as it finds 
expression in words or painting. 
More often the Hindi or Dogri inscriptions describe the love of Radha and Krish- 
na, the sufferings of separated lovers, the delights of spring, or the conditions 
of the different zdyzkas or ideal heroinesof romance. Whole series of pictures are 
really illustrations of the Gita Govinda or Bhagavata Purana. Perhaps,insome of 
the Krishna pictures, the religious symbolism is not always the only or first consid- 
eration. Pictures like those represented on Plates XIII, XIV, seem to tell of the 
mere joy of life and youth, almost without arriere pensée. Yet I believe that no 
one ever really forgot their significance. The sound of Krishna’s flute is always 
the voice of the Infinite calling the human soul—a disturbing element, disorgan- 
izing life, yet of irresistable sweetness. The herd-maidens whom He calls are 
likened to frightened fishes in thenet ; ‘they return not home, that is, they leave 
the world to follow Him. They join with him in a dance where each one finds 
Him by her side; they search for His footsteps in the sand; they refuse to be 
comforted when Hecannot be found. So closely interwovenas to be inseparable 
are the strands of human life and the love of God: closely interwoven and mutual- 
ly conflicting. Unless we understand life so, these pictures and these songs can 
never mean to us all that they meant to those who made them and those for whom 
they were sung. 


‘The description of a picture in my collection, similar to that here reproduced on Plate 
XIV, runs as follows : 

“* As the fish swims to and fro in the net when it sees any shadow, as partly from greed tt 
touches everything, partly from fear at something threatening tt dashes about: so ts it the 
JSashion nowadays for those girls that go down to “famna, that none returns home— 
Choosing their clothes, drawing water, again to the bank they go, leaving behind the water 
pots!” C2 11 


Folk Motifs. No one-can fail to observe the strong folk-element in Rajput, especially Pahari, 
drawings. Thiselement distinguishes themas clearly as possible from Mughal. It 
appears in two ways: in naiveté of expression, and in the fact that hardly any 
works can be regarded as the original creations of single artists. Like folk-songs 
and ballads, they are full of refrains, motifs that continually recur, and would be 
hard to trace to any individual, however many names of artists we might know. 
In a sufficiently large collection of drawings there may be observed, as in a group 
of ballads, the various versions of a single motif—in the one hand, such elements 
as must havecontributed tothe best recensions, on the other, echoes and imitations 
suggested by them.* These motifs are ancient and deeply rooted in the popular 
life ; they are on the one hand a link that takes us back to an older than medieval 
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Fig. 1. Sri Krishna Dudhadari : 
Pahari drawing. 


* Sometimes, by means of tracing or pouncing, single figures or groups are separated andin- 
troduced into other compositions or made the basis of new ones. Such motifs may even be 
used by Musulman painters, as in the ‘Shiva Puja’ by Muhammad Fakirullah Khan 
(‘Fohnson Colln., India Office, Vol.xvu, fol. 3, reproduced by Vincent Smith,‘ History of 
Fine Art in India and Ceylon’ PL. cxxvin), where the figure of the girl-worshipper 1s 
one that constantly recurs in Rajput pictures (e.g. one in the collection of Mr. N. Blount, 
Calcutta, one in my own collection, a drawing in the Tagore collection, etc.) Such a. 
picture as that by Muhammad Fakirullah Khan is Rajput in almost all essentials. 
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India, and on the other leads us to the flowery glades and pastoral festivals of the Fo/k Motifs. 
Himalayan valleys of to-day. 

The folk element is naturally most conspicuous in the Pahari drawings, some of 
which have often a distinctly uncultivated and provincial quality ; the work of 
the larger cities in Rajputana is more cultivated and more conscious, less homely, 
more civic and less pastoral. But thisisnota hard and fast distinction, and in any 
case it would not be easy to assert a preference for either type of work, so exquisite 
is each in its own way. In the hill drawings the influence of the folk appears 
directly in the constant emphasis laid on pastoral life, not merely in set pictures 
of Krishna as the Divine Cowherd, but in more naive sketches which reflect the 
everyday life and environment of peasants. Figure 1, inscribed “ Sri Krishna, 
Milkman,” affords a good example of this. 

_ Another drawing represents a girl looking up at a crow perched on aroof. The 
sense of the accompanying Hindi verse is this “ If my wish comes to pass, then with 
gold and silver shall your beak be filled, with sweets you shall be fed ; dear is my 
master, while I live, O Tola Ram, if he meets me, I shall not delay tomeet him ; if 
you have seen my Lord coming home to-day, then fly away crow!” Here,I think, 
we have to do with a popular charm or method of divination. 
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CHAPTER II. PAPER STENCILS. 


I donot propose here to refer in detail to the close relationship of design and subject 
matter of Rajput painting tocontemporary and co-regional work in sculpture, em- 
broidery and otherarts, although this relationship could be adduced, were it nec- 
essary, as additional proof of the endemic character of the painting and drawing. 
There is, however, one minor art,so closely connected with drawing, and sosimilar 
in spirit to much of the drawing already described, that it deserves more than a 
passing mention. This is the art of preparing temporary coloured pictures, upon 
a flat horizontal surface, by means of paper stencilsand coloured powders. I shall 
first describe the manner of doing this, and then briefly discuss the significance of 
the art. 


Fig. 2. Cheetah and Deer: 
Paper stencil from Mathura, reduced. 


Interest, from the present standpoint, centres upon the paper stencils. These con- 
sist of pieces of paper on which a design has been drawn, and afterwards cut out. 
In many cases the design is to appear in two or more colours, anda corresponding 
number of stencils is required, an accurate register being secured by means of 
notchesat thesideofthe paper. Thesubjects are very various: many are religious, 
_ representing Krishna and Gopis, or other episodes in Krishna’s life, others por- 
tray wild animals, buildings, or trees, and many consist of border and seme-designs 
of a purely decorativecharacter. Thecoloured picturesare usually prepared upon 
the ground; sometimes upon the surface of water. Mathura, Jaipur, and Delhiare 
places where the art flourishes,—or used to flourish, for itis more and more neglect- 
ed. The pictures, with other exhibitionsofdolls, toys, etc., etc., are prepared a few 
days before Durga Puja, and last for two or three days; they are inspected every 
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evening by eager and critical crowds who go about from house to house, where- Paper Stencils. 
ever a good show is reported to be found. : 

The natural limitations of the technique produce a type of design with great 

restraint and vitality; every cut must be expressive, and there must be nothing 

meaningless. It will be seen from the examples here reproduced onareduced scale, 


Fig. 3. Frisky cows: 


Paper stencil from Mathura, reduced. 


how this art of stencil cutting is really a branch of Rajput draughtsmanship. It 
excels in the representation of movement, and in animal drawing (Fig. 2). 
There is in this art the same toy and folk element which often appears in the 
Rajput pictures; here, for example, in the delightful Noah’s Ark trees (Figs. 5-8), 
and the frisky cows (Fig. 3). 

The various other specimens of the stencils given here, explain themselves : the 
two figures of a young man and woman are from a series representing a spring 
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Paper Stencils. festival (Holi) of Krishna, Radhaand other gopas and gopis. All those illustrated 
are from Mathura. 
Especially good shows are to be seen in temples, where the officiating priests still 
have good collections ofdolls, and patronise the skilful ‘ Pavement artist.’ These 
artists, however, who take a great pride in their hereditary professional skill, are 
now less and less encouraged by the well-to-do families who used to be their 
patrons, and the art is consequently dying out—to form one more item in the list 
of wasted technical abilities and forgotten popular arts of Indian life. It would 
never occur to educationists in India, whether ‘ National’ or ‘Imperial’, to pre- 
serve or develop an art such as this, or to make of it an element in kinder-garten 
teaching ! 
Even more than the drawings, these stencils show how finean art of woodcut illus- 
tration for printed books might,under happiercircumstances,have been developed 
from Indian Schools; perhaps even as it is, some day an Indian artist will print 
a Mahabharata with wood-cut illustrations not less noble than those of the Kelms- 
cott Chaucer. The language for such utterance is abundantly available, if the 
spirit demanding expression should appear. 


Fig. 4. Cow and Calf. 


Paper stencil from Mathura, reduced. 
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Figures 5-8. Four Trees: 
Paper stencils from Mathura, reduced. 


- Figure 9. Holi Festival, 
Boy in Festal Dress) 
Paper stencil from Mathura, reduced. 
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Fig. 11. Cow, with anklets, bell and plume: 
Paper stencil from Mathura, reduced. 
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CHAPTER III. DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS. 
1. ~AIPUR CARTOONS. 


I now proceed to a description of the drawings here reproduced photographically 
on Plates following these notes ; beginning with the Rajput series. 

Perhaps the most important of these are the large cartoons* or tracingsreproduced 
on Plates I, II. These representa type of work hitherto very little known, though 
illustrated also by the ‘ Head of a Girl,’ given in INDIAN DRAWINGS, first 
series, Plate XV. I did not know when that book was issued that this wasa typical 
Rajput work, from Jaipur, but indicated thisina subsequent erratum s/ip, issued in 
1911, after I had seen the large panels in the library of the Maharaja of Jaipur, 
and had obtained the old cartoons here reproduced. The two panels referred to, 
I could not examine very closely, nor was it possible to obtain photographs of 
them, as I hope to do at some later time. These two panels together form one 
composition, consisting of figures of Radha and Krishna, dancing together, with 
a chorus of musicians to right and left. The double Plate II is arranged in the 
same way; it is made up from four cartoons procured inJaipurin1g11. Of these, 
the figures of Radha and Krishna are reproduced directly from the originals; and 
the two groups of musicians from brush drawings made by myself from the prick- 
ed cartoons, which in this case were too blackened for reproduction. It should 
also be noted that in the original of the Krishna, the legs below the knee were 
missing, and these have been admirably restored by Miss D. M. Larcher. I think 
the composition so arranged is identical with that of the Maharaja of Jaipur’s 
pictures; possibly, however, the groups of musicians are different, in which case 
the portions of similar groups reproduced here on Plate I, and in the Burlington 
Magazine (March, 1912) are those which correspond to the pictures. Possibly 
also, the right hand chorus group is incomplete. 

The group detail on PlateI represents one girl singing, while another playsasort of 
sarangi. The musicians in the larger groups (Plate II) are singing and playing. 
The instruments represented are sitar, ‘jew’s harp’ (morchanga), drums (tad/a), 
and ‘bones,’ the two last no doubt strongly emphasizing the tala to assist the 
dancers. 

These are noble works. Form and mass are rendered by an outline that is at once 
expressive and severe, impassioned and strangely serene. It will be observed that 
the chorus groups which I have redrawn in pure outline are rather hard by con- 


*I call these works cartoons for convemence; they are pricked for pouncing, and sometimes 
very dirty from repeated use. It ts not always possible (and not very necessary, when 
the workmanship is excellent, probably the designer's own) ,to distinguish an original out- 
line pricked and blackened, from a copy in the same condition. 
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Jaipur Cartoons. 


Plate ITI. 


Plates IV, V. 


trast with the central figures. In these originals there is very delicate shading 
almost all over the face, and everywhere along the edges of the flesh, especially 
the feet and hands, which gives a certain tenderness and graciousness to the whole 
work, without suggesting relief or transgressing its severe convention. 
Thecharcoal drawing of Plate III is the upper part ofa cartoon representing Radha 
and Krishna standing under a kadamba tree, holding its branches, gazing spell- 
bound intoeach others eyes. In my collection there are also parts of similarly ex- 
ecuted cartoons representing Radha and Krishna holding hands and swinging 
round and round, Krishna playing the flute, and others. | 
Themuch-worn but beautifuldrawing reproduced on Plate Vrepresents a woman 
wringing the water from her hair after bathing. Plate V reproduces the some- 
what idealised and partly coloured portrait of a young Rajput prince carrying a 


- bow and arrow in the left hand, and a pink lotus in the right. 


These large cartoons represent a most important phrase of Indianart, hitherto un- 
known; they show that as late as the eighteenth century and perhaps later still 
there survived in India a great school of design actually working ona large scale. 
More, this severe and exquisite hieratic art reveals to us a type of purearistocratic 
beauty which inall essentials is that traditionally glorified in Indian literature, and 
in its special character is a transfiguration of the Rajput ethnic type. In saying 
this I not mean to imply any departure from reality, though it is a reality which 
few are now able to perceive. But those whomany nobleart has trained tosee the 
world with transfiguring eyes, will find moreand more every day that they accept 
the vision of the Rajput painters, that the world is not less beautiful or wonderful 
or mysterious than they have represented it. 

If they are not as great as the Ajanta paintings, at least these works are worthy of 
their great ancestry. How vital and how unified with enduring national ideals 
must have been a tradition which could preserve so much nobility across an inter- 
val of a thousand years! For this art is still essentially classic; it depends for its 
utterance on fundamental forms, upon significant relations of space and mass, upon 
whatever in life is universal, and it makes no study of transient expressions and in- 
dividual peculiarities. In these works, Hindu artists, like Memling, “ dwell upon 
everything which is most delicate and lovely in human forms, above all creating 
a type of woman exquisite and elect, unknown before and lost with them.” 
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I, PAHARI DRAWINGS. 


Such are the most characteristic works from Rajasthan. The Pahari drawings Na/a-Damayaniti. 
are almost invariably smaller. A distinction of style as well as of scale is clearly 
marked ; the Himalayan artis not less exquisite, but becomes less aloof, less classic, 
‘more popular and romantic. Next or equal in importance to the large cartoons 
from Jaipur isthe splendid series ofillustrations to the story of Nalaand Damayanti. 
I do not know how many of these originally existed ; I possess forty-eight and a 
few fragments, of which number fifty-one is the Swayamvara, (INDIAN 
DRAWINGS, first series, Pl. XX VI), andthelastnumberis112. Therearetwo 
or three of the series in the School of Art collection, Calcutta. None of the draw- 
ings have any descriptive text. The story illustrated is evidently not the Sanskrit 
version in the Mahabharata, as the pictures after the marriage do not represent 
subsequent events, such as the gambling scenes, adventures in the forest, etc., but 
merely describe the home life of the young lovers. This description of the intimate 
daily life of a hill-Rajput court a century or twoagois very interesting and attrac- 
tive. 
Theset of drawings includes a few duplicates, and three or four partly coloured; the 
colouring is,however, inferior to the drawing,and we may be glad that the majority 
of the drawings remain as they are. It is unfortunate that many of them aremore 
or less damaged by white ants, which pests are doubtless responsible also for the 
missing numbers. 
These drawings are in a characteristic Pahari style, and must have been made 
in Kangra; they probably date from the latter part of the eighteenth, or from 
the early part of thenineteenth century. With themare to beassociated a number 
of closely related works, such as those reproduced here on Pls. XI—XVII. 
These drawings contrast with the deliberate Jaipur cartoons by their character of 
improvisation and in respect of the simpler, more impulsive life they represent. 
Yet in other respects they are nearly related, as the enlargement of one (PI. XI) 
clearly shows. This enlargement better than thesmallerreproductionsrevealsthe P/ate XJ. 
freedom and bravura of the separate brushstrokes. One is, indeed, astonished to 
find how well these small drawings bear enlargement toa very much greater degree 
than this. When thrown upon a large lantern screen, for example, their great 
qualities are made only the more evident, while their ‘reduced fresco’ style is de- 
monstrated and their relationship to the old line drawing of the Ajanta wall paint- 
ings is clearly brought out. 
Many things are noteworthy in these drawings. The human figureis drawn with 
astonishing facility in every possible seated or standing pose, indicating immense 
practice and well stored memory on the partoftheartists. Thefiguresarealert and 
eager ; whole groups are animated by a single sentiment. Occasionally two or 
more episodesare represented in asingle drawing, but more often the whole com- 


age, 


Pahari Drawings. position deals only with a single situation. The quality of the brush outline is 


Plate IX. 


Plates II, XIX. 


most alluring. It is swift and effortless. In many places it attains a singular sim- 
plicity ; thereisa fondness for forms bounded by almost geometrical curves, which 
again pass into nearly straight lines. In this restraint, the kinship with the more 
deliberate Jaipur drawings appears; and we observe a contrast with the more 
sketchy Mughal works, which, especially where European influence enters, aim 
at greater roundnessand modelling.* Itis indeed remarkable how apparently sim- 
ple an outline, carried round a whole figure, without raising the brush, avails to 
suggest the living form beneath thedrapery (e.g. Pl. 1X, r.h. figure of upper draw- 
ing); how often it happens that a far more detailed statement carries less convic- 
tion! : 

Just as the continuity of the Rajput outline distinguishes it from many typical 
Mughal works, so its unvarying width equally distinguishes it from that of the 
Bokhara or Central Asian schools, in which Chinese influence predominates, and 
from most ofthe Persian art deriving there-from. The Rajput work is not, in the 
Chinese sense, calligraphic ; in quality of line it far more nearly approaches the 
sweeping brush-work of Ajanta. Indeed, Indian painting, whether Buddhist or 
Rajput, was not, as Chinese and Persian were, associated with the practice of calli- 
graphy ; Sanskrit books, magnificent in their severe simplicity, were written by 
men who used a reed pen, and not a brush, and having socially little or no connec- 
tion with the painters. 

The architectural settings of these drawings are strangely attractive, recalling, in 
Western work, such compositions as those of Giotto. 

Perhaps the most remarkable quality of the Pahari, especially Kangra draughts- 
men, is their power of rendering movement. This is especially well seen in the 
group of weeping relatives, on Plate VI, the cavalry procession of Plate VII, and 
the group of eager and excited girls on Plate XII. This movement, whether sad 
or passionate, has always a peculiar nobility, a sense of spaciousness and exquisite 
cultivation that are most impressive. 

Drapery inall the Rajput drawings is treated with instinctive knowledge and con- 
fidence. In Rajasthani work, as we have seen, the lines are very deliberate, and 
their dispositioncarefully ordered in patterns(Pls.1I, XIX) ; andin the Pahari work 
the drapery is more fluid and more agitated, and seems to cling more closely to the 
figure. It is everywhere beautiful. What advantage the Indian painters always 
had in the glorious life of which they werea part! granted acertain traditional lan- 
guage, and theirspirit of wonder and enthusiasm, they could not fail to give beauti- 
ful expression toalmost any subject matter. Even now, one may take photographs 


* For an example of the unpleasant results of this striving for rely, see Bodleian MS. 
Elliott 254, f. 42a, and others in the same volume. Contrast with this the exquisite re- 
jinement of the purely Mughal British Museum MS. Oriental 1362, f. 1502 ! 
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almost anywhere in India where the past survives (as on the Ghats at Benares), 
photographs that are nothing more than excerpts from life, and marvel at the beau- 
ty which they reflect. alee | ofsuch asort, sensitive, reserved, rhythmic, is proof 
irrefutable of the greatness of any civilization that could produce it ; the Rajput 
draughtsmen, in their works, show how well they were able to understand and en- 
hance both its sensuous charm and spiritual significance. 

Some of the best drawings represent groups and colloquies of yogis and forest 
dwellers (Pls. X, 2, and XV) groups and scenes that have been significant elements 
of Indian life since the time of the earliest Upanishads. Just such figures were 
those who laid the foundations of Vedanta, and just such figures may be seen to-day. 
As weshould expect from the predominance of Vaishnava cults in Northern India, 
Shaivite subjects are less common than drawings of Krishna. We still, however, 
meet with a goodnumber. Characteristic works represent Shivaand Parvati rest- 
ing, alone, or with Ganesh and Karttikeya, and always with the bull Nandi who 
carries the wood of the yogi’s fire, and is the petted friend ofboth. Inthese pictures, 
the background is Himalayan, sometimes snowy, sometimes grassed and wooded, 
often Bhagirathi worships below, and always the Ganges falls from Shiva’s head. 
Again, we find Parvati and Shiva seated in the burning ground ; in a drawing in 
my collection she is stringing for Shivaa garland ofheads.* What dramatic signi- 
ficance is given to the girlish figure when we reflect that these heads are those of the 
temporary Brahmas ofas many kalpas!—for the eternal life of thisseeming-beggar 
and his wife is no endlessly enduring time, but timeless. 


SArva. 


Other works illustrate the Dance of Shiva. But perhaps the majority deal with Devi. 


the conflicts of Devi (Parvati) with the Asuras, especially theslaying of the demon 
Mahishasura (Pls. X VI, XVII). Inthese pictures Devicommonly appears bothin 
rajasic and tamasic forms, in the former many-armed and many-weaponed, riding 
uponalion whoalso shares the fighting, inthe latter presenting the terrific aspect of 
Kali. The male gods are inactive spectators of these battles. The figure of Kali is 
often powerfully rendered, with terrible bony vitality (Pls. XVI, XVII). TheIn- 
dian imagination, indeed, pictures most dramatically the conflict of forces of good 
and evil. Observe, that the forces of evil may be, like the daughters of Mara, ot 
enchanting beauty ; and the forces of good are not always pleasant tobehold. Laf- 
cadio Hearn says somewhere that for all her utter sweetness, there exist in the 


* A coloured version of this subject, in the Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
has a Sanskrit inscription, the meaning of whichis this ; “ Every day dost Thou sport tn the 
burning ground, with evil sprites as Thy companions ; Thou art besmeared with ashes, and 
Thy garland is a necklace of the: skulls of men, Thy every action should be reckoned inaus- 
picious ! 

““O Thou, bestower of boons on those whose thought ts fixedon Thee, greatly auspicious art 
Theu !” 
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Oriental woman possibilities of fury not to be imagined; and indeed, in all of us 

there exists both asweet and rough nature, since every where there are the pairs of 
opposites. It could not be otherwise with the gods. Their personalities are mani- 
fold. And so, in the Shaivite pictures we have to bear in mind the She is one and 
the same, who with all the shy and absolute devotion of a Hindu wife gives to 

Mahadev her loving service in the forests or the burning ground, and again, as an 
avenging demoness laps up the hosts of devils with her fiery tongue, or brings de- 
struction on whole worlds. A proper consideration of these matters would brightly 
illumine the minds of those who (forgetting the teaching of Christ, that those are 
greatest who serve), fancy the Hindu woman as an oppressed and ignorant slave. 
On the contrary, it is to her hands that all revolutions are entrusted, to be fostered 
or averted. 
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II. RAFPUT PORTRAITS. 


Portraiture isa far less characteristic phase of Rajput art than is the case with Mug- 
hal, where, indeed, it is the most obvious feature. Nevertheless there are more 
Rajput portraits than might be expected. From the hills, indeed,there are compar- 
atively few; I can illustrate only one really good example(Plate XX,No.4).* But 
in Jaipur, portraiture on a large and small scale is abundant ; the features ofall the 
principal Rajputrulersand their councillors and retainers are to be found recorded. 
A large number of these works may fairly be described as formal and uninteresting; 
but amongst them are some of great excellence, and these, though they show less 
profound interest in individual character, are as works of art more interesting than 
similar Mughal works, judged from thestandpoint ofdesign. The figuresare more 
monumentaland typical. The outline is of almost hieratic severity: the many folds 
of the white muslin garments are disposed in delightful patterns. A collection of 
these portraits, too, is a storehouse of information on matters of costume and 
jewellery. Especially striking are the large stiffaccordion-pleated skirts of the men 
in court dress, and the great variety of turbans, from the plainest, to the enormous 
erections affected by some of the rulers of Jodhpur. The portraits, however, are 
not only of kings and courtiers; there are sketches also of priests, of traders, musi- 
cians, athletes, and women, and occasionally of Englishmen. Some ofthese possess 
an actuality of characterization as great as that ofany Mughal Sketches: but they 
are still distinguishable by their greater simplicity of outline, and abstention from 
the representation of modelling; of these more personal portraits, No. 3 on Plate 
XX may serveasexamples. Itrepresentsaschoolmaster oraclerk, and is curiously 
modern in its point of view. I have five or six others of this sort, equally clever. 
No. 1 onthesame Plate belongsto the more studied portraiture of higher officials. 
The lower drawing on Plate XIX isagainasketch, while the upper illustrates very 
well the most formal style of good workmanship. 

The portraits of women, of which,as in Mughal art, there are but few, are ver 
charming; thelittle drawing ofa womanat her toilet (Plate X VILI,1) is delightful 
in its suggestion of hershy and simple nature, while the woman witha fan is bold- 
er and more self-conscious. These studies may be compared and contrasted with 
the more ideal and impersonal types of the chorus groups on Plates I, II. 

In perhaps a majority of cases the head only or the head and hands only are highly 
finished, the hair often with extreme delicacy, while the rest of the body is only 
sketched in. ‘The hands, in the smaller works, are drawn more stiffly, and the 
posesare generally lessexpressive than in Pahari works. The physical type also is 


*In the Lahore Museum there ts a very charming Kangra drawing of a group of Gold- 
smiths, which ts reproduced in Vincent Smiths‘ History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon’, 
Figure 222. 
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Plate XX. 


Plate XX. 


Plate XIX. 


Plate XVIII. 


Caricature. 


Plate XXII. 


somewhat more solid and less graceful, though the features are more aristocratic, 
as if the expression of a tradition of life more firmly and longer established. 
Amongst the works whichare practically portraits, though more accurately, won- 
derful characterisationsof types, are those drawings of Yogis (Plate XV eh.) already 
referred to. 

A good many ofthe most modern worksare tracings on skin evidently from photo- 
graphs. In these the line work is still vigorous and sensitive, and the drawings 
are an obvious improvement upon the photographs, but these works in all other 
respects herald the final extinction of the Rajput art. 
Caricature is an unusual phase of Indian drawing, though 

it is not altogether surprising that weshould occasionally ,) 
find it in Mughal work (Mullah do Piyaza’s portrait, 


Ay 
INDIAN DRAWINGS, firstseries, PlateI.) The spirit Es Os 
of Rajput art seem to be too serious to admit of deliberate « 
humour; moreover, in many of the mythical subjects INN 22 
there are always provided opportunities for the expres- \\ (FP 
sion of grotesque imagination (Figure 12).-f One occa- lid ‘q) 
sionally finds, however, amongst Pahari drawings, ex- Ag 
amples of true secular caricature, especially in drawings O—“ 


of chorus-groups in dancing scenes. The illustration on amt 
Plate XXI affords an example of more deliberate satire. FZ 
In this drawing the most revered and saintly poets of 

Northern India are held up to bitter and relentless ridi- iF, 

cule. Forthisreason I had almost refrained from publish- 

ing it; but second thoughts prevailed, for though the Figure12. Rakshasa+ 
names are those of great men, it is not they who are cari- Froma Paharidrawing, 
catured, but only the excesses of false asceticism, under Size of the original. 
their names; and these excesses and insincerities have 

abounded as much in India as in any other countries where the honour accorded 
to holy men opens the door also to imposture and morbid developments. 

In the present work there is revealed a perfectly astonishing capacity for brutal 
satire ; it presents extraordinary pictures of vacuous self-satisfaction, smug cun- 
ning, bombast, and attenuated pessimism. I donot knowexactly where such draw- 
ings as this were made, but the Nagari script appears to indicate some part of 
Rajasthan. We can, perhaps recognize Central Asian influence on a Rajput 
tradition ; for, not like the refined art of the Mughal courts in India, it is still by 


‘+ This close likeness of the Rakshasesin Indian pictures, to those of Diirer (Knight, Death 
and the Devil) and Botticelli (Drawings for Dante’s Inferno) is very noticeable. 

I suspect thatthe devil of medieval Europe, with his horns and cloven feet, had an Oriental 
ancestry. 
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no means Hindu in spirit, and recalls the brutal drawings sometimes met with in 
older Bokhara works (such as Ms. Ouseley 172, f. 4 in the Bodleian) and in later 
drawings of the same type (such as are represented by one or two examplesin my 
collection). Other evidences of such Northern and Mongolian influence on 
Rajput drawing are comparatively few, though occasionally recognizable clearly 
in designs of flowers, and perhaps of sword-handles. 
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IV. ANIMALS. 


In the first series of INDLAN DRAWINGS have already given examples of 
animal studies, fairly comprehensiveincharacter. Ofthose, the cows, (PI. XXIV) 
are ofcourse Rajput; and Ishouldalso describe as Rajput, the lion and rhinoceros of 
of P].X XI, andthe Running Deer of P1.X XII, perhapsalso the Buffaloes of Pl. XX. 
All these at any rate are very differentin feeling from any Persian works. The por- 
trait ofa Partridge is more in the Mughalstyle. The Leopard and Deer, Fig. 15. 
in that volume is Rajput. I am able to give here(Figures 1 3—16) aseries of four 
similar drawings from Jaipur; they should be compared with the many small 
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Figure 13, 14. Lions attacking Man and Deer. 
From sketches on skin, Jaipur. Size of originals. 


Figures 15, 16. Lynx and Deer. 
From sketches on skin, Jaipur. Size of originals. 


enamels of animal-combats that are so exquisitely designed by the Jaipur enamel- 
lers, and the embroideries of similar subjects on shield-cushions (gaddis) in the 
Maharaja’s armoury. 
How accomplished Rajput draughtmen were in representing the form and the be- 
Plate XXII. haviour of wild animals is well illustrated by the folding Plate XXII, Rhinoceros 
charging a herd of Elephants. This work (probably late nineteenth century) 
though quite realistic, is very amusing ; the unconcerned and surly rhinodoes not 
bestow asecond glance upon the elephant he has knocked over, and disdains even 
theonethatis preparing to meet hischarge. The weight and ‘squelch’ ofthe fallen 
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elephant are excellently suggested ; so, too, the angry forward thrust of the one E/ephants. 
above him, and the peaceful and affectionate enjoyment of the undisturbed ele- 

phants beyond. Thetrampled and waving grassis treated decoratively, ina fashion 

which defines and emphasizes the movement of the bulky animals. 

Another drawing of elephants (Plate X XIII), partly washed in withcloudy grey, Plate XXIII. 
while in composition and as regards the elephants themselves it vividly recalls 

Ajanta, in the landscape and in the figure of the horseman exhibits Mughal in- 

fluence. 

Definitely Mughal is the fine shaded portrait of a tame elephant, from the Mola Plate XXIV, 
Ram series, given on Plate XXIV. 


Plate XXV. 


Plate XXVI. 


IV. MOGHAL DRAWINGS. 


In the present work, I reproduce only four Mughal drawings, since such works 
are already well-known, and many are given in the former series of Indian Draw- 
ings. Little need be said regarding those here reproduced. The one portrait 
on Plate XX, 2 isa most delicate work, but losesmuch in reproduction; it contrasts 
with the Rajput portraits on the same Plate in more minute treatment, and in 
the considerable suggestion of modelling. The drawing of features and hair in 
the original seems almost a miracle of microscopic brushwork. 

The group of three (Plate XX V)—Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan—of the Great 
Mughals isa tracing on skin. Groups of this sort are not uncommon as finished 
pictures. The suavity of thelineand the posing of the figures exhibit marked Per- 
sian influence ; the well-expressed character of the several emperors is typical ot 
Mughal portraiture, and is rather a Chinese and Central Asian than a Persian 
(Sefevidean) element. The emperors’ names are inscribed in Nagari and 
Persian characters. 

The remaining group of five (Plate XX VI) represents Muhammad Shah (A.D. 
1719-1748) with some of his courtiers, and belongs to the later Mughal school ; 
it is, however, very much superior to the majority of eighteenth century portraits. 
It is reproduced for this reason, and because of its historical interest. I do not 
know of a better portrait of Muhammad Shah; it may be compared with the 
portrait of his predecessor Farrukhsiyar given in INDIAN DRAWINGS, first 
series, Plate X. The Nawab Sa’adat Khan who stands second is, presumably, that 
Governor of Oudh who founded the family of Nawab-Vazirs, afterwards kings 
of Oudh. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA TO 
INDIAN DRAWINGS, FIRST SERIES. 


Page 8. The portrait spoken of can hardly represent Tamerlane, as the man 
is evidently a prisoner: it may be later than the fifteenth cen- 
tur 

Delete footnote, which is not correct ; ‘the subjects are Hindu, but 
the style is hybrid and largely Persian. 

Page g, 1. 34. For Abdul read Aba’). 

Page 11. Footnote, for ‘fahangir, read Shah ‘fahan. 

Third footnote: after Gujerat, read Panjab. 

Page 16.1. 11. After drawing, add: (Rajput, almost certainly from Jaipur). 

Page 18. ‘Drawings of Animals’: most of these reproduced may be classed 
as Rajput. 

Pl.Ifandp.11. This picture cannot, of course, refer to the expedition of 1647, 
as it represents Jahangir, who died in 1628. The occasion must 
be that of some earlier expedition to Balkh, when Shah Jahan 
was still Prince Khurram. It may be dated about 1625. 

Plate V. 3.—British Museum MS. Or. 375; and 4.—MS. Add. 18801, f. 16, 
Jahangir (perhaps the best portrait of him). 

Plate VIII 3.—India Office, Johnson Album, LXIV, 35. Size of original 
5% x 84% inches. 

Plate IX. (Left hand figure) India Office, Johnson Album, II. 

Plate XV. Add: Rajput School, Jaipur. Ouseley Add. 167, fol. 2. 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA TO THE PRESENT VOLUME. 
Page 8, 1.27. For make read made. 


Page 16,1.1. For gopas read gopas. 
Page 25, 1.18. For Parvati read Parvati. — 
1.25. For Mahishasura read Mahishasura. 
Page 27,1. 23. For examples read example. 
Page 28,1. 4. For ed read etc. 
Page 32,1.1. Before IV, read CHAPTER. 
Plate XVI, legend, for Mahisasura read Mahishasura. 
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PLATE II (FOLDING) 
RADHA and KRISHNA with CHORUS 


[Centre panels from original pricked cartoons, 
chorus right and left from drawings made by the 
author from original pricked cartoonsor tracings| 


[Very much ‘reduced |. 
Rajput. (Jaipur) 
Eighteenth century 


Author’s collection 
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PLATE XVI 


(Details from larger drawings, size of originals) 
(1). DURGA 


Tamasic aspect, fighting the demon 
Mahisasura 


(2). DANCING APSARA 


_In the palace of Vishnu, in his heaven, 
chorus of musicians on left hand. 


Rajput (Pahari) 
Ezghteenth—nineteenth century 


Author’s collection 
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PLATE XVII: . 
DURGA slaying MAHISHASURA 


[Devi is present in two aspects, rajaszc and 
. tamasic | 


[Size of original 9% x 64 inches| 
Rajput (Pahari) 
Exghteenth century 


Author’s collection 
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PLATE. XxX]I 


CARICATURES of PREM’ DAS, 
GHARIB DAS (17th century), 
TULSI DAS (f.1600 a.n.), 
KESUR SINGH, RA] SINGH, 
RAM SINGH 
[Reduced] 

Rajasthani, with northern influence 
Seventeenth—eighteenth century 


Lahore Museum 
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PLATE. XXVI 


MUHAMMAD SHAH (1719-1748 a.p.) 
and COURTIERS 


Names, reading from right to left: Muhammad 
Shah Badshah Ghazni; Nawab Sa’adat Khan, 
Burhan-ul-Mulk.; Hafiz Khidmatgar Khan, 
Nawab Nazir; Nawab Raushanu-d-Daulah, 
Bahadur; Nawab Hafizu-d-Din, Khan Bahadur. 


[Drawing on skin, size of original 83 x 63 inches] 
Second quarter of eighteenth century 
Late Mughal (Oudh) 


Author’s collection 
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